CHAPTER   III
WIND AND WEATHER

I have said that the normal number of aeroplanes that
went on the Mail was two. One of these aeroplanes
would be carrying the mail-bags, and one or two pas-
sengers, according to the weight of the mail. The other
one would be carrying three passengers, which would
make a total of four or five passengers in all. If there
were more officers who had been granted leave and Air
Mail passages, a third aeroplane might be put on. On
the special flight across the Mail Route to fetch over the
Secretaries of State in the spring of 1925^ four Vernons
actually went, When aeroplanes cruise in company it is
usual to fly in an open "V" formation, the leader being
at the apex of the "V." When flying across the Mail
Route, however, it was essential that each pilot should
watch the track, so that it should never be a case of the
blind leading the blind. If the aeroplanes had been in a
"V" it would have been difficult for the outside members
to see the track; so the usual arrangement was to go in
pairs, each pair being "staggered," that is, one aeroplane
rather in front of the other. If there were three aero-
planes, two might go in front and one follow behind; if
there were four, the two pairs would keep close enough to
be comfortably in sight of one another.

The load that it is carrying makes a perceptible differ-
ence to the speed of the aeroplane, and if one aeroplane
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